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SEATS OF THE MIGHTY,.—VII. 


Some ConcEeRT-SEATs. 





These seats are selected from Royal and Imperial Collections in the various capitals of Europe, and each is the chief piece of a large suite. None is valued 
at less than a sovereign, although the saddle-bag on the left, which is somewhat unsteady on its supports, has not yet attained a permanent value. 
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| SPORTIVE SONGS. 
| (An observant male condemns the pernicious 
practice of wearing ill-seasoned foot and 
body coverings.) 
Way, when the rain is falling fast, 
And the roadway reeks with slush, 
When the reckless hansom going, past 
Distributes muddy gush; 
When the crossing-sweeper may not dare 
‘His tale of woe to use, 
Why do you silken stockings wear 
Above brown-paper shoes ? 


Why do you trape in a nether skirt 
Of a linen sadly soiled, 

Upon which the dainty lace by dirt 
s so badly counterfoiled ? 

Why do you let us see these things, 

| The men you want to please ? 
Believe me, Love has need of wings 

| To fly from sights like these. 





A butterfly ‘neath a Summer sun 
May make her glory plain, 
But that butterfly is another one, 


She is less than the humble bumble bee, 
Far below the efts and newts, 

And so if you ’d be what men would see, 
Wear sensible skirts and boots ! 











Barkins (despondently). How can I man- 


age to get victuals ? 


| Larkins (brutally). Become a sandwich- 


man. 


When her wings are drenched with rain. 


THE POLICY OF PIN-PRICKS. 
(Domestic Edition.) 
SENDING an apology at the last moment 
\for not turning up at a carefully-arranged 
| dinner-party. 
Returning a call five months after date, 
and offering an inadequate explanation. 
| Making an appointment, keeping some 
| one at‘home on a fine afternoon, and failing 
to remember it. 
| Sending a cheque in settlement of a small 
account and not taking the trouble to add a 


——— 
Neglecting to return books and umbrellas 
to those from whom they have been 
borrowed. 

Putting a man up‘for a club and neglect- 
ing to keep a promise of asking a friend in 
common to become the seconder. 

Arranging to take the family to a play, 
after an abnormally early meal, and turning 
up to dress a quarter of an hour after the 
time fixed for the commencement of the 
performance. 

Speaking about age to a lady owning to 
forty, and about baldness to a gentleman 
suspected of wearing a toupee. 

elling a wife (if a husband) that her latest 
gown is unbecoming, and a husband (if a 
wife) that his latest failure was what from 
the first she had anticipated. 





Way is it a blessing that even the most 
intelligent dogs cannot speak? Because 
they are all tail-bearers. 





THE MICROBE TRIUMPHANT. 


[“* Professors Dewar and Crookes have been 
whitewashing microbes . . . . We cannot do any- 
thing without them, and they are constantly at 
work all over us.” —Daily Paper.] 


OPPRESSED, down-trodden and forlorn, 
The butt of ridicule and scorn, 
Long years of anguish have we borne, 

And ruthless persecutions ; 
There is no death we have not tried : 
We have been boiled, and baked, and fried, 
And millions of us too have died 

In chemical solutions. 


But now the night that overcast 
Our shadowed lives is all but past— 
The day of justice dawns at last, 

And they who fain would doubt us; 
They who in their blind wrath attacked 
Their friends, their saviours, now retract, 
Admitting that, in point of fact, 

They cannot do without us. 


Water, they say—and who'd discuss 
A truth so plain ?—contains no sus- 
-tenance when it is robbed of us, 
No longer our detractors, 
| They yield us now our tardy due, 
Proclaiming us the one, the true, 
The all-essential, yea, the u- 
-niversal benefactors! 








CoNCEITED BILLiaRDIsts.—Men who put 
on “side” without having any perceptible 





* screw.” 































































Part oF A REGULAR WEDDING-MARCH COMPOSED IN HONOUR OF THE MARRIAGE OF MADAME PATTI THIS WEDDINESDAY. 
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A LONG WAY AFTER MENDELSSOHN. 
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THE TSAR’S FANCY BALL. 
Tsar (Master of the Ceremonies). ‘‘ DELIGHTED TO SEE YoU, MADAME. BUT WE CAN’r ADMIT YOUR FRIEND!” 
Madame La France (about to introduce her companion in disguise of ‘* Submarine Torpedo-Boat”). ‘‘Saprist1! AND I DESIGNED THE 


DRESS MYSELF!” 
(Vide Emperor of Russia's Peace Provositions, Times, January 16.) 
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MELLEAS AND PELISANDE. 
A FRAGMENT. 
(Attributed to Shakspeare.) 


Act III.—Scense—Outside the Tower in 
which is PELISANDE’S chamber. A light 
burns in her window. Time—Midnight. 
The moon shines brightly, except where 
the trees are thickest. Enter MELLEAs. 


Melleas (a pale youth with a lantern-jaw 
and haggard eye, wearing a pre-Raphael- 
ite blue cloak). To be or not to be, that 
is the question ! 

In fact the question is—a serious one— 
Whether it's right to love your brother's 


wife, 
And by adoring, end her. To love, to like, 
No more. For I’m a guileless, childish 
thing, 


And so, I’m very sure, is PELISANDE. 

But she and I may hardly care to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous GoLaup, 

Who, being her husband and my brother 
too, 

Sits in an upper chamber with his sword 

And wong on vengeance. "Tis an awk- 
ward fi 

What with a father lyin ill upstairs, 

And friend MARcELLUs si ck across the sea, 

I really hardly know which way to turn. 

But soft, ‘tis PELIsANDE. 

[PELISANDE appears at her window, comb 
ing her long hair. MELLEAs retires 
into the shadow of the trees. 

Pelisande. Oh, lovely moon that shines so 
wondrous fair, 
Surely I’ve seen thee on the stage before. 
‘Twas thou didst shine on Juliet ong ago, 
W — = Romeo came a-wooing. "T'was thy 
eam 
(Deftly directed by the limelight man) 
| Shone upon Thisbe and on Pyramus. 
| But MELLEAS comes not, faithless MELLEAs, 


| Who promised to be here by half-past 
twelve, 
| And still doth tarry. 
| Melleas (advancing into the limelight). 


Fairest PELISANDE. 
Pelisande (coyly). Ah, moon, hide thou thy 
beams, cover thy face 
Lest Meuueas behold my blushing cheek. 
[The moon goes behind a cloud. 
Melleas (advancing to the foot of the tower). 
The moon burns dim. I cannot see 
thee now; 
Thy chamber ‘window is too high above me, 
Being, as I am, below the middle height. 
I — reach thy hand. Let down thy 


hai 
Thy hair shall be a ladder to my feet 













































































































First Student. 
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CRITICS (FROM THE QUARTIER LATIN. 1. 


**QUANT A MOI 
D’EXPRESSION QUI DENOTE UN VRAI MAITRE!” 


’ JE RECONNAIS SURTOUT LA MANQUE MERVEILLEUSE 








By which I climb to thee. 
[ PELISANDE lets down her hair. 
Pelisande. You'll promise not to pull it, 
won't you, dear ? 


Melleas (beginning to climb). I hardly think | 
You 


that I can promise that. 

Pelisande. It will not bear you. I am 
sure it won't. | 
[Enter GoLaup (L.). PELISANDE screams, 

and in the agony of her feelings leaves | 


|I can’t stand that. 


sword. 
Melleas 
sword). 
never fence ; 


say. 
Melleas. 
time to learn. 


(rising, 
I say, what rot, you know. I 


know I don't. 
Golaud (savagely). I'll teach you. 


I know 


Get up, Sir, draw your 


and fumbling 


you ‘ll never 


with his 


Draw, 


give me 


go her hair, which, being a wig, falls en | You'll run me through, and where shall I 


masse to the grownd, carrying MELLEAS | 

with it. MELLEAS, still clutching the | 

hair, siiés up, looking somewhat dazed. 

Golaud (a robustious person with a | 
lent manner and an auburn wig). Now, 

by my halidome, what work is this ! 

| My brother and my wife at half-past one 

| Indulging thus in amorous conversation. 

| Can this be borne ? 

hair, too, 
| A wig that cost, at CLARKson’s, twenty | 
pounds. 


ee 


| 





be then ? 


Golaud. Come, Sirrah. 


[They fight : 
Pelisande (above). 
Oh! 


Oh! Oh! 


Oh! Oh! 


this would happen. 


ish brother, 


| And that’s the end of me. 


MELLEAs falls. 
Oh! 


“Oh! 
[| Screams. 


Melleas. You clumsy brute, I told you 


| The betting was against me from the first. 
He holds my wife’s | You've been and killed your guileless, child- 


[Falis back in a dying attitude. 





Golaud. I’ve killed my brother. 
And now I’m going upstairs to slap my 
wife ; 
I fancy I can make it hot for her. 
I'll take good care her hair is not so long 
In future. [Exit (R.), carrying wig. 
Melleas (rising cautiously and peering after 
GOoLavD, shaking his fist). C lumsy brute. 
You thought you 'd killed me 
And now you're gone to bully Pe LISANDE. 
Hullo! he’s coming back. *m off. 
[Exit rapidly. He is, however, 
fully killed in Act V. 


SUCCESS- 
Curtain. 








NOTHING LIKE A CLassicaL EpucatTion.— 
A “‘scholar of very first form ”’ sends to us 
to say how, a propos of the Emperor of 
Russia’s Peace Svcpecsa, and in view of the 
increased Naval and Military preparations 
in every capital all over the world } 
suggest that henceforth ‘* Eirenikon”’ should 
be written “ Ironikon,” and ‘“ Dis-arma- 
be known as “‘ Bis-armament.” 


ment ”’ 






































, he would | 
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Don’t suy A Horseé 





"INTS ON 'UNTING, BY ’ARRY. 


BECAUSE HE IS DESCRIBED AS BEING ‘WELL KNOWN WITH THE —— Hovwnps.’ 


’ 


It MIGHT BE TRUE. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


| 
| 
| THe best chapters of the Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll (FIsHER 
| Unwin) are the two concluding ones. My Baronite regretfully 
| recognises the reason in the fact that they contain least of the 
writing of Stuart DopGson CoLtuinewoop, B.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford, who has dutifully undertaken the task of writing the life of 
his uncle. There were two people connected with the creation of 
| Alice in Wonderland. One was Lewis CarrRo.Lu, the other the 
| Rev. C. L. Dopason. In personality they were wider apart than 
| Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The Rev. Mr. Dopason recognised 
this fact to the extent that he was exceedingly angry if any well- 
meaning admirer of Lewis CARROLL’s masterpieces mixed up the 
identity of the author with the majesty of the College Don. The 
| fault of the work is that Nephew CoLiinewoop has in his story 
struck the note of the somewhat stodgy Uncle Dopason, to the ob- 
scuration of the daintier music of the inimitable Lewis Carrot. 
| In chapters ten and eleven we have the author of Alice in Wonder- 
land either writing himself or written about by some of his child- 
friends. The result indicates what might have been done with 
such a subject in defter hands. As it is, let us be thankful for the 
| study presented. It is effective in its way as showin 
dry gourd of College Donship may spring delightful flowers of 
boldest fancy. Even when tied and bound in mortar-board and 
professional gown, the Rev. C. L. Dopeson occasionally lapses 
into bold speech. ‘‘ More and more it seems to me,” he writes to 
| a young friend, ‘that what a person is, is of more importance in 
| God’s sight than merely what proposition he affirms or denies.” 





That seems to lay the axe to the root of all professional preaching | 


from pulpits whether in University or town. 

Amateur Clubs and Actors (ARNOLD), by W. G. Exuior, Editor, 
and talented assistants, is to those intimately and principally con- 
cerned, an interesting work, and to many “ friends in front” as 
amusing as interesting. Among Mr. Eturot’s collaborators 

appears the name of TaRVER, uniquely associated with the teaching 
| of French and the maintenance of a ‘‘ Dame’s” house, at Eton. 
Mr. Tarver, without going back to the dark ages, might easily 
have acquired the not very recondite information that Frank 
TatFourD wrote his first burlesque, Macbeth, at Eton, which 
was subsequently amplified and played by “little Rosson.” 
Perhaps, too, it may be news to Mr. Tarver to be informed 
hat at “* Cookesley’s’ there were two performances given, both in 


from what | 


“pupil room,” and patronised by ‘‘ my tutor” and a considerable 


audience. On the first occasion was performed Bombastes 
Furioso, whence the youth who played Artaxaminous obtained the | 
soubriquet of ‘His Majesty ;” and on the second occasion was | 
played a farce called Guy Fawkes Day, written by the aforesaid 
representative of Artaraminous, aged sixteen, printed at Windsor, 
a copy of which is now in the collection of a friend of the Baron’s. 
Mr. Extxior’s record of theatricals at Cambridge takes up the 
thread of the narrative where the Founder of the Club dropped 
it in his Reminiscences of the A. D. C. (CHAPMAN AND Hat). This | 
| portion of the work is capitally done, as is also the story of ‘‘ The 
| Oxford Movement ” in the dramatic direction. The “ Old Stagers” 
|of Canterbury, the ‘‘ Windsor Strollers,” the Guards, the West- 
| minster Play, and Country House Amateurs, have special chapters 
| all to themselves, which was a wise move on the part of Editor and 
| publishers. Altogether Amateur Clubs and Actors is an amusing 
| chronicle. 
My Baronite chanced to open Irish Life and Character (HODDER | 
| AND STouGHTON) at the chapter chronicling their development in 
the House of Commons. He found, what he is sure is not an | 
accurate presentation of ‘‘ Irish Character,’ that the author, Mr. 
MicuaEt MacDonaaz3, has been looting Mr. Henry Lucy’s Diaries | 
|of Parliament, “conveying” many of their good things, and 
presenting them as his own. In two cases he has not even been 
at the trouble to disguise the enterprise by varying the phrasing. 
This discovery checked desire for further reading of the volume. 
In his powerful romance, entitled, Ashes of Empire (MACMILLAN 
& Co.), Mr. Ropert W. CHAamBERs gives us, during the turbulence 
of the Revolution, and amid the awful crash and carnage that 
followed immediately upon the flight of the Empress Eugénie, and 
reached their climax just before the triumphant entry of the Germans 
into Paris, a touching story, admirably told, of true self-sacrificing 
love. The heroines are two sweet and gentle Bretonnes ; the heroes, 
a couple of war correspondents, one English and the other Ameri- 
can, young, dlear-heated, manly, courageous, a very Damon and 
Pyruias in their attachment to each other, chivalrous in their love 
and uncompromising in their duty. The fearful scenes of those last 
days of deadly famine and sanguinary riot in Paris, when, within 
the walls, there were mercenary traitors and foreign spies in league 
with the victorious foe without, are here vividly and unspar- 
ingly depicted. The complex, animal-like character of “the 
Mouse,” a voyou of the lowest type from the slums of Belleville, is 
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cannon, the rattling of musketry and of mitrailleuse cease as if 
by magic; to the awful storm succeeds a profound calm, and with 
it, after a while, come rest of body, peace of mind, and the content- 
ment of rewarded love. At last the haven where they would be is 
reached ; there is in store a bright future for the principal person- 
ages of this :brilliantly-written story, in whose fate the reader, 
while tracking their uncertain’ footsteps through the gruesome 
scenes of this second Reign of Terror, wl become intensely, nay, 
breathlessly, interested. Emphatically is Ashes of Empire recom- 
mended by THE Baron DE B.-W. 








MY LORD AND MY LADY. 


Lone ere this date, when the comedy is nearing its three hundredth 
performance, all theatre-goers, certainly all Avenue Theatre-goers, 
of London will have made the acquaintance of Mr. Carton’s Lord 
and Lady Algy, a play that will bear seeing twice. Regretting, 
as we do on the occasion of our visit, the sudden indisposition of 
Miss CompToN, we cannot but congratulate Miss BARTLETT on her 
excellent rendering, presumably at short notice, of the part of Lady 
Algy, a most telling réle, that stands out by the great opportunities 
given it, not so much for acting, but for always coming in at the 
right moment and quietly carrying off the palm after others have 
been bearing the burden of the action. 

Mr. CHARLES HawTrEy’s impersonation of Lord Algy would carry 
through triumphantly a less interesting play than this. His quiet 
method is perfect. Ars est celare artem is Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY’S 
motto. His rendering of the tipsily-fuddled scene in Act II. is 
artistically restrained. The author, Mr. Carton, must be an un- 
commonly bold man to have raided the School for Scandal and 
coolly appropriated SHErrpan’s Discovery-of-Lady-Teazle scene, 
only without the screen, in his third act. Well, it is not the first 
adaptation of the masterpiece, and it will not be the last. But 
4 attempt, and we remember a notable one at the St. James’s, 
only shows how unapproachable is the original. 

Mr. Henry KemBte is exactly what the Duke of Droneborough 
would have been were he areal living personage. Mr. Eric Lewis 
is capital as a boiled down Joseph Surface. One of the very best played 

arts in the piece is Mr. Henry Forp’s jockey, Mawley Jemmett, who | 
te a single situation worth pages of dialogue. Mrs. CHARLES 
CALVERT is as amusing as ever in the Ball Scene, and Miss 
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| imposed upon him Jr. Punch has scrupulously observed. ] 








Datsy CAMPBELL does all that can be done for the weak character 
of Mrs. Brabazon Tudway, whose husband, Brabazon Tudway, is, 
with due emphasis and discretion, impersonated by Mr. ArTHuR 
Wituams. A most entertaining and capitally-acted modern play 


which may yet live to see another fifty, or possibly another hundred, 
nights. 








LORD GR-MTH-RPE’S COMMENTARIES. 


[Note.—Mr. Punch has made arrangements with the above celebrated | 
letter writer for an occasional contribution dealing with matters of public | 
interest. The noble Lord, however, does not wish to have his full name 


given, lest the editor of the Zimes should be jealous. The condition thus | 


No. I.—Lorp G. on THE WEATHER. 


Sir,—Mr. Harrison says, which is a remarkable thing for Mr. 
Harrison to do, I never having given him any warrant to suppose 
iteven for a moment, but of course it is all the same to men of 
that stamp who cannot conceive where the point but they never 
have a point) comes in just as if you were to ask which no man of 
sense would think of doing an ordinary Archbishop to sweep up the 


drawing room floor with a poker but I should refuse under 27 & 28 


Vie. Cap 201, Section 15 not being an Archbishop myself that I 
have committed myself (memet ipswm commisi, but 1t ought to be in 
the oblique narration which I have forgotten since I used to do it 
at school and not at all badly either). 

Now let me ask Mr. Harrison who in private life is I suppose a 
Mayor or an Alderman or a County or even Privy Councillor or 
something equally ridiculous though I don’t wish to be in the least 
offensive to him not knowing him from ADAM and not wanting to a 
pepetty plain question and I hope they will be able to answer it 
or him without any more nonsense which we are all getting pretty 
well accustomed to during these stormy days which t enjoy more 

an most men of my (but I’m not as old as all that) age. I 
temember more than twenty years ago there was a judgment of 
the Court of Arches to that effect when Lord Penzance stated as 
sepeaticaliy as they could that whoever took it but of course as I 
sald at the time nobody dreamt of taking it it couldn’t be justified 
fora moment or even much longer which seems to me to settle 


that matter or bundle of matters whichever you like quite 
conclusively. 


drawn from the very life by a master hand. Then the booming of 


lives at Leamington) and the people at the local Stores. 
ordered, in the book department, a copy of the work entitled, 


would you like to be, Sissy ? 




















Philanthropic Duchess (who has taken several tickets for Amateur 

Concert, to two young Ladies). ‘‘WovuLD YoU LIKE THESE ,TICKETS ? 

I AM NOT GOING MYSELF, AND I’M AFRAID YOU'LL BE AWFULLY 
” 

BORED. 

First Young Lady. ‘‘I THANK You so mucH, DvucnHeEss ! 


BuT my 
SISTER AND I ARE GOING THERE—TO sing!” 





By this time Mr. Harrison has probably though I may be doing 
him too much honour by having argued with him as if he was but 
I am sure he never could be in this life at least a reasonable being 
got a sort of glimmering of what I’m driving at. Of course the 
Admiralty Pier at Dover is a case in point for when I was there 
last week the boat couldn’t get and it wasn’t for want of trying as 
hard as they could anywhere near it and I said at the time that 
nobody who wasn’t blessed (?) with a kind of episcopal mind which 
reads rubrics upside down and crams chasubles and copes down our 
throats without asking us if they or we or any of us like that kind 
of diet would think or imagine or suppose—of course you must test 
these fools’ arguments in that way in order to bring them to book— 
that sea water in a state of violent commotion could possibly make 
any one let alone an ordained priest of the Chureh of England 
much drier than he was before which wasn’t much when you come 
to think of it in that way. 

If Mr. Harrison wants to write to you any more I suggest that 
he had better talk to me first and then I promise to tell him after 
he has written his letter why I don’t mean to agree with him and 
never did though he can’t see why they should or would and 
orobably he won’t write his letter after all which was certainly the 
best way he could do it if he takes my advice. 


Yours obediently, GR-MTH-RPE. 





QUITE ANOTHER THING. 
A coounEss has sprung up between Miss Matiipa TopncGeErs (who 
She 


The Small, Small Child. It was duly delivered. But when 


Miss Matiupa’s weekly account came in she found herself debited 
with ‘‘ A Small Male Child, 1s. 3d.” 





€ 





After the Pantomime. 


First Little Girl. I should like to be a fairy 


queen.§, What 
nm on ou 
Second Little Girl. I should like to be one of the flying fairies. ' 








Third Little Girl. I shouldn’t. I’d rather be one of the thieves. 
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‘Liza, ‘‘ Wor’s IT FEEL LIKE, BEIN’ IN Love, KyTIE?” 
Katie. ‘‘Ow, 17’s prime, Liza, It’s LIKE ’AVIN’ ’oT TREACLE RUNNIN’ DAOWN YER 
| Back!” 


Attuned, like yours, to finer harmonies. 
|’Tis this has wrought such havoc in his 
heart 
Our late-lamented leader's (path o’ peace), 
Built of too staunch a stuff to be beguiled 
By what of clamour moves the meaner mass 
(I waive the Mayoral Banquet’s wassail- 
words, 
A mere expansion of the chest, no more), 
Whereof eluding taint, even as a nun 
Veils virgin beauty, so to save her soul, 
Thus single-eyed he took his countenance 
And hid it (said I not that I could tell 
An elephani from other flying fish ? ) 
Unseen o’ th’ world, in sylvan solitude. 
For me, I own I never did affect 
| The military instinct ; only i’ dreams— 
Surfeit, alleged of salmon, letting loose 
The captious nightmare—have I seen myself 
High on a charger head th’ embattled host, 
The dreadful phalanx of the foe before, 
And none to save me from my so-called 
friends 
Spurring intolerably close behind. 
The thought unsexes me. ‘Tis butcher's 
work ; 
And something overrated, let me say. 
Nay, much it irks me how these men of 
blood 
(Your pardon, Khalif, who, I understand, 
Have seen some turn of fighting, fore and 


aft), 
Areek to the sanguine eyes with battle. 
smoke— 


Loud Lyddite-shell and hot Howitzer-hail 

(There you are guileless, these you never 
knew 

Save passively, with protest) red, I say, 

With math new-mown of breathing barley- 


swathes, 

Should claim what_worship courage wins for 
wage, 

Doubtless their due; but theirs by right no 
less, 


The teeming sons 0’ th’ City (take a case) 

Who thread our traffic, fronting imminent 
death 

By *bus-congestion opposite the Bank, 

Ten times a day, civilian hat on head, 

And underneath it never a hair that turns, 

Nor know themselves for heroes. Pooh! I 
say. 

Khalif, you find in me a fellow-soul, 
Who count the meed of battle dearly bought 
At cost of other people’s precious lives. 
Patriot to the passionate core of me, 

[I am not blinded, no, nor LABOUCHERE, 
My other self in all that makes a man, 

We are not blinded to the spectacle 

Of such a carnage-plain as Omdurman’s. 
Fathers of babes, bread-winners of the best, 
Protectors of th’ inviolate hearth and home, 
Highly respected in the neighbourhood, 
Staid married men (yourself recall i’ th’ 








DEPRECIATIONS. 
IV. 
Aw EpistLe oF Mr. J-Hn M-Rt-y. 
(To his friend the Khalifa, address doubtful.) 


Joun o' Montrose, the Incorruptible, 

Styled Honest Joun by whoso weighs his 
worth, 

But deemed of sundry fools o’ th’ Jingo sort 

A Celtic Dodo; wrongly, as he holds, 

Not being as yet extinct, but knowing well 

An elephant from other flying fish 

(Prehensile trunk and heavy four-fold tread, 

Discerned o’ th’ naked eye, bewray the 
brute, 

Though when you come to paint him, words 
are weak)— 3 

Unto the Dervish Khalif, King of men, 


| Sends cheers and: greeting, wishing his ad- 


dress 





(Poste Errante, Desert 0’ Central Africa), 


Were rather more explicitly precise ; 


And hoping this may find him, him and his, 
Not as it leaves the writer,—which is sick. 
I date from Scotland, like yourself, on 


tour 


L’ th’ provinces. 


heard 


Of Brechin ?~ ’Tis a braw and bonny spot, 
Yielding in point of size to Omdurman, 

But more salubrious in matter o’ drains) 
hustings, lips 


Last week 
unlocked, 


ahoist o’ 


th’ 


I gave the Party beans, not such as go 


With bacon, but the other kind, the French, 
Made in Bahr-el-Ghazal, a pungent herb,— 
being stomach- | 


Such beans I g 
blown 


With ane y 


ave them, 


ride. 


or, look you, there ’s abroad 


A Jingo spirit jars upon these ears, 





At Brechin (you have 


rough 
How many wives you jettisoned afield 
For lack of camels primed to go the '. ) 
Domestic patterns, types of rural toil, 
Butchered to make a British holocaust ! 
No, no, not blinded! I can see it all; 
And ’tis a picture seres my throbbing brain! 
Enough; too much! I had a thought 
to speak 
Of who, being Nonconformist Ministers, 
Go not bald-headed for the gospel o’ peace, 
But shy at fancy prices. Let it pass. 
Farewell! Conjecture of me as a friend ; 
May Allah keep your dusky skin intact! 











‘‘ REM ACU TETIGISTI.”—It is not so much 


|“* pin-pricks ’ from which France suffers, 
as from “ pen-pricks”’ with which her own 
|journalists are continually prodding het. 
| They are sharp-pointed steel pens, too. 




















ADIOGENES-MORLEY. 


(In search of a genuine Liberal.) 


D.-M. “CAN'T SEE ONE ANYWHERE!” 














[Gives it up. 
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NW) 


‘“‘]T WONDER WHEN THAT A. B. C, GrKu 
HALF-A-DOZEN TIMEs.” ‘*PERHAPS SHE’s D. E. F.” 


IS GOING TO SERVE US? 


| SOUTHAMPTON BAR. 


[It is proposed to raze Southampton Bargate on 
| account of the increasing traffic—Sir Brvys, of 
Southampton, speaks. ] 


| What's this I hear? Southampton Bar 
Is doomed to desecration ? - 
Echo it near and wide and far ! 
Arouse the English nation ! 
Shall omnibus assert a right 
Or penny tramway car ? 
Up! Up! ye holders of the right, 
Defend Southampton Bar ! 


Stretching across the busy street 
Colossus of the way, 

It stands the old-time justice seat, 
Stalwart and grim and grey. 

And through its portals to and fro 
There flocks the old-time crowd 

Of those who still will come and go 
With voice and laughter loud. 


From Winchester the waggons come 
From Romsey, where the stream 
Commingles with the gentle hum 
Of some New Forest dream. 
From all our Hampshire country side, 
For years and years and years, 
The archway has been fully wide 
For Hampshire hogs and steers. 


But now they would destroy the past, 
Make flat our Bridge of Sighs, 

My sword leaps forth a counterblast 
To modernizing lies ! 

I care not whom I may offend, 
Nor who or what they are ; 

Southampton people, foe and friend, 
Remember Temple Bar ! 








TuHank Goopness!—An American paper 
says that in a Boston Lunatic Asylum there 
are eleven patients, each of whom believes 
himself to be the German Emperor. They 
have no means of communicating with the 
outer world. 


I’VE CALLED HER 











CONFIDENCES. 
(Extracted from Mr. Punch’s Post-bag.) 
IV. 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—My nurse having gone downstairs—unless 
I ’m mistaken, a gentleman in a red coat is hanging about the 
back-gate—I seize the opportunity and her pen to acquaint you with 
the gross indignity to which of late I have been valiested. Even 
if you cannot assist me, at least I feel sure of your sympathy. 

am eighteen months old, Mr. Punch, and am—I son. been 
told it until I am sick of the phrase—‘‘a remarkably fine child 
for my age.” The baby next ; ma who is a commonplace crea- 
ture, but with whom I condescend to talk sometimes when taking 
perambulator-exercise, declares that precisely the same compli- 
ment is daily addressed to him. I can well believe it ; judging 
from the specimens that invade my nursery, there is absolutely 
no sslehealiter about grown-ups. Why, I ask pathetically, why 
will they insist on jigging me up and down in their arms—a 
disagreeable experience for me at all times, and especially after 
a full meal? And why do they think it necessary to address 
me in a kind of imbecile gibberish? . . . . ‘* Oopsy-opsy, oopsy- 
opsy, diddums-den, diddums, diddums!” Is this their idea of 
rational conversation? I declare, Mr. Punch, that, combined 
with the jigging process to which I have alluded, it makes me 
(literally) sick. 

But [ am straying from my point. These rather contemptible 
foibles of my elders I am prepared to endure with good-humoured 
tolerance. But the last insult which I have been made to suffer 
—at the hands of my own parents, too—really goes beyond all 
bounds. Some months pa was given for the first time a new 
brand of infants’ food. It was an ordinary kind of article, sound and 
aetie enough, but with no special body or bouquet about it. 

owever, I am no epicure, and consumed it without complaint : 
even at the time, though, I suspected that it had not cost my 


nents much. But how cheaply they had obtained it I only 
iscovered a week ago. 


Never can I forget that dreadful day. Having gone out in 
my perambulator as usual, we chanced to halt opposite a large 
hoarding, covered with advertisements. I was lazily contem- 
plating them, and regretting the want of artistic taste shown in 
their lurid colours, when my eye was arrested by one which some- 
| how seemed strangely familiar. I looked again—alas, there was 
|no mistake about it—on that hoarding, Sir, was a gigantic carica- 
ture of myself! I was represented as sitting on a pink-and-green 
carpet, dressed in—but I had better not —e of my clothes, for 
there were no clothes to speak of. In one hand I was brandishing 
an enormous cup, and underneath was my full name, with the 
inscription, ‘“‘Fed on Inp1Go’s Infants’ Invigorator ! cae 
could look no more, indeed, for a moment or two I believe I lost 
consciousness. For the sake of a gratis supply of that abomin- 
able food, my parents had betrayed me—had sent my photograph 
to the maker, without so much as asking my leave ! 

The consequence is that my life has become a burden to me, 
and my daily exercise a penance instead of a pleasure. Not 
even at home am I secure, because reproductions of this outrage 
lurk in the illustrated papers and magazines which are left about 
in the nursery—reproductions only less terrible, because they are 
not coloured. The baby next door and others of my acquaint- 
ance make my misfortune a theme for ribald jests. Probably 
there is not a blank wall in London which does not bear one or 
more of these horrible pictures of myself. I cannot speak with 
certainty, for I make a point of not looking. If you have hap- 
pened to pass me when in my perambulator, you will have noticed 
that my eyes are closed, and may have thought me to be asleep. 
Now you learn the true explanation—I dare not run the risk of 
seeing that poster again ! : : 

I meant to say more, but I hear my nurse coming upstairs, and 
so must hastily conclude. 


Yours in deep distress, JouN Henry Brown. 








Quite THE PLAcE FoR ABsconpING DEBTORS TO BE IMPRISONED 
WHEN ARRESTED.—“ Bolt Court.” 
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HORRIBLE POSITION OF LITTLE BIFFIN, WHO PROPOSES A NEW Rounpd GAME. 


HE HAS TO EXPLAIN, 











BuT WHEN 


HE FINDS HE CANNOT RECOLLECT ANYTHING AT ALL ABOUT IT! 











TO DAPHNE. 
[A number of well-known women state their 
views in the Young Woman on the question, * At 
what age should girls marry ?’’) 


Dapune, dear, my promised bride, 
Wherefore vex your pretty head 
This new problem to decide 
When a maiden should be wed. 


What though matrons staid and sage 
All with one consent agree 

That the marriageable age 
Twenty-five at least should be ? 


While they frigidly explain 

Younger maids should wedlock shun, 
I for my part will maintain 

That the age is twenty-one. 


And to prove my point I need 

No long arguments to state, 
DapuneE, ‘tis enough to plead 

You were born in ‘seventy-eight. 








FrRoM OUR OWN IRREPRESSIBLE ONE 
(evidently buried).—The appropriate beverage 
for Undertakers and Sextons— Vin de Graves. 


Tue Seem-y Srpe or Lire.—The Possible, | 
but generally the Improbable. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


Srr,—I see that somebody, who styles 


himself an expert, but who tells the most 
monstrous lies, has been writing to the 
papers to attack the unsurpassed scientific 
work of my wonderful book, The Marvellous 
Land ; or, The Marvellous Landor. I need 
hardly say that I am the greatest mountain 
climber in the world. As for the drivelling 
idiots of the Alpine Club, they know nothing 
at all. 

I came down the Banshee Pass, a sheer 
descent of four miles and a half, an absolutely 
vertical precipice, in twelve seconds, and, 
what is more, I did it on my head. Idid not 
count the stoppages, but none of them 
lasted long. Fertonntebe, I landed in a 
crevasse filled with snow two thousand feet 
deep. I never use nailed boots, staffs, 
ropes, and such old women's contrivances. 
On the Banshee Peak I wore only my usual 
mountain dress—pyjamas and pumps. I 
did not feel cold, ives my thermometer 
on the summit markec 
zero. What is more 
during my descent. 

As I was coming down I prepared my 


117 degrees below 
remarkable, it fell 


| ‘** Extra Special Edition of the Latest and 


Only Accurate Map of Central Asia from 
My Own Surveys.” I could see it all from 


| the summit of the Banshee Plain with my 


|sixpenny telescope. My thermometer and 
| my telescope form my entire equipment of | 
| scientific instruments. Only an amateur | 
|could require more. I am not quite sure | 
whether the Banshee was a pass, a peak, or | 
a plain, but the trifling difference between | 
the three is unworthy of notice. 
I intended to lecture before the British | 
Association, but M. pe RovuGEmonr fore. | 
stalled me. His scientific achievements | 
almost bear comparison with mine. 
| I-am always ready to give information | 
to any scientific men who are courteous 
}enough to believe me. Those who are not 
I treat with the contempt they deserve. 
| Ihave one absolutely convincing proof of | 
the truth of my assertions. I do not refer 
to my sketches, worthy respectively of | 
| VELASQUEZ or TURNER, to my maps, the 
productions of a consummate cartographer, 
or to my collections, unsurpassed by those 
of any other scientific explorer, even HEro- 
| DoTus or Marco Poto. f mean my clothes. 
| Even the most prejudiced of my critics can 
|no longer entertain any doubt when they 
see my pyjamas and my pumps. 


F. O. R. Brppen Lanpor. 








LITERA SCRIPTA MANET. 


MARRYAT 


OF all the books about the blue 
To be compared are very few 
With those of Marryat, R.N., 
Commander of a ready pen. 


If ever in despair you vow 

The world a bore, let Snarley-yow 
And master make the time pass by 
With legends of their infamy. 


If moral tales should be preferred, 
Then let your sympathies be stirred 
By simple Peter’s guileless worth, 
With mysteries of love and birth. 


If cosmopolitan your mind, 

You cannot fail delight to find 

In phantom ships which take the breeze 
In any latitude you please. 


And Pachas furnish many a tale 
To mitigate this tearful vale, 

You put your penny in the slot 
And take your choice of all the lot. 





AT THE “RAG.” 


Visitor (in the Smoking-room). My dear 
fellow, why do your people allow that pic- 
ture over the ieadaion to be called a 
ortrait of NeLL Gwynn when everybody 
en that it is a likeness of LovIsE DE 
QUEROUALLE ? 

Military Associate. It’s just—you know 
—to please the naval members. They 
wouldn’t—you know—like her to be called 
Duchess of PortsmMouTtH. Quite rucks up 
their feelings, you know ! 

Visitor. But didn’t Nett Gwynn found 
Chelsea Hospital ? 

(Military Associate is posed. Yet a fair por- 
trait of NELL hangs in the same room. 








| 

“Tue New Ist Battalion of the Chinese | 

Regiment.” Will they return to the fashion | 
of the last century and return to pig-tails? 





A Now Sequitur.—A broken-down ‘Bus. 





CoLourRABLE ApvicE.—Mind the paint. 
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TOMMY AND JACK. 


Jack. Well, messmate, what cheer ? 
r | Tommy. Can't attend to you just now— 
e | don’t you see I ’m on sentry go? 
, Jack. Yes, in heavy marching order, too. | 
Not so pleasant as being aboard ship. _ 
Tommy. Well, we do get fresh rations 
h | daily, and don’t have to live on salt junk. 
4 Jack. Ah! but you don’t go to all parts of 
the world and be odeunal and respected 
everywhere as a British sailor. 
Tommy. What ’s the good of that if you 
| never get promotion ? 
it | Jack. Who wants promotion ? It ’s good 
| enough if you become the admiral’s coxswain. 
of | Tommy. That wouldn’t suit me! Why, I 
|am told that a field-marshal’s baton is a 
of | part of every English soldier’s kit. 
| Jack. Yes, you will get it when I take to 
r, | wearing an admiral’s cocked hat! Good-bye ; 
se | sorry you can’t come with me. 
‘(Exit to enjoy himself, leaving Tommy to 
wait for the relief. 











JINGOES. 
(Although I cannot define a Jingo, I know 
one when I see him.”—Joun Mor.ey. 
“Although I subscribe to a great number of 
funds for promoting peace, I am in favour of sup- 
| porting any society that will keep fighting going 
on all over the world.””"—Sir W. F. Gatacre. ] 


Wao shall define a Jingo? Who, with skill 
Most logical, and subtle, nice distinctions 
Of genus, difference and species, 

| Shall mark him from his fellows? Nay, 

not I! 

Too well I know the dangers of that sport, 
Too well the wily snarers that would set 
Springes to catch woodcocks. But no wood- 


cock I. 
If haply, luréd by their art, or goaded 
By their sharp taunts and jeerings, I should 
dare 
A definition, say, of hansom cabs, 
I doubt not these same logic-chopping wits 
Would show that I had equally defined 
A dozen vehicles, nor had excluded 
| The donkey-shay, wherein the coster woos 
His pluméd mistress of a holiday. 
Yet, though they prove my definition faulty, 
Unscientitic, wrong and valueless, 
I know a hansom from a donkey-shay, 
Nor do I hail a barrow when I leave 
The Commons of an evening. In like 
manner, 
I know a Jingo, even as I know 
A hansom, with conviction absolute 
® | And certainty o’ the senses. I could name 
© | Thousands, yet one beyond all other men 
> | Most rabid, most outrageous ; not unknown 
pic: ® | To military fame; yea, him I place 
da First i’ the foremost rank o’ the very van 
ody 5 | Of that wild rabble of Bellona’s sons, 
DE | More monstrous than his brothers, shriek- 
ing louder 


~ Than his mad dam—incarnate Jingoism ! 
1ey 


led 
; up Honour to whom Honour is Due. 


aa tk, —Many years ago, I fancy in 1867 or 
68, you published a very realistic account 

| of shipwreck and adventure entitled Chikkin 
por- Hazard. In this veracious narrative the 
| author, describing the grounding of a boat 
| Upon a beach, observed, ** Two dark forms 
| rept from beneath her keel.”” Of course this 
ion | | Vessel was the prototype of the French | 
non | Submarine Destroyer. So does Perfidious 
3? Gall yer. So does Perfidious 
& pretend to invention which solely 

longs to your Talented Nautical Corre- 

8pondent ! Your obedient Servant, 
I. O. P. Inver. | 
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Boatswain (to newly-joined Cadet). ‘* Come, 
OF ONE OF HER MaAJeEsty’s SHiIps OF Wak. 
Cadet. ‘‘ Yes, Sir.” | 
Boatswain. ‘‘StLLY OLD WoMAN! AND DID Your Sister cry?” Cadet. ‘‘ Yes, Sir.” 
Boatswain. ‘‘STUPID LITTLE THING! AND DID YOUR FATHER CRY?” 


fadet. ‘No, Sir.” 





Boatswain. ‘‘’ARD-’EARTED OLD BEGGAR! 





MY LITTLE MAN, YOU MUSTN’T CRY ON BOARD 


Dip your MoTHER CRY WHEN YOU LEFT?” 








JONATHAN THE COLONIST. 
* Various movements are on foot to Americunise 
Cuba and the Philippines.’’—Daily Mai/.} 

THE Spaniards went to sleep, I guess, 
Three hundred years ago, 

And only just have wakened. Yes, 
[ rather think that’s so. 

But, stranger, wait until we fix 
Them smart and up-to-date, 

And you will see a show that licks 
The world, I calculate. 

The Matadors? Why, yes, we ’ll move 
Them to Chicago, when 

I bet my bottom cent they'll prove 
Al as slaughtermen. 

Pork pays as well as any show ; 
They ‘Il work away like nigs, 

And make their little piles, and so 
Strike oil as well as pigs. 

The Dons we'll fix with barrows—some 
With ices, some with sweets, 

And won’t they just make matters hum 
At corners of the streets ! 

If with their titles and their curls, 
Their compliments and rank, 


They don’t do business with the girls, 
I guess I’m not a Yank. 

| Duennas ?—Well, some girls go rides, 
And a companion like— 

We'll fix them up as Lady-guides 
With bloomers and a bike ! 

Just let us Yankees run the show 
A twelvemonth, and you bet, 

We'll teach the Spaniards how to go 
And lick creation yet. 





AN OFFENBACHIAN SuGGEsTION.—Should 
Colonel Prcquart and his friends wish the 
‘refreshing beverage ” incident to be for ever 
preserved in the history of France, let them 
ask of the Government to grant the gallant 
Colonel a change of name. The very thing 
for him is at hand, with a title attached to it. 

| Among the most amusing officers of the 
Court of La Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein 

| was “Baron Grog.” Wild! ‘* Baron Grog.” 

| It is the very thing. Who can better fill this 
réle than Colonel Picquart, with Général 
BILLoT as understudy, unless the latter pre- 
ferred the part of Général Boum ! 
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Wye |" 


Piscator, Senior. ** WHAT! YER WANT 
CAUSE WE NEVER CATCHES NOTHING, 


YER PROPOSES TO SPEND 


rO CHUCK IT UP JUs’ BE 
Why, I’p LIKE TO KNOW HOW 
THE REMAINDER OF YER ’OLIDAYS, EH?” 








IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 

In the Times of January 16, a despatch from the excellent 
“Own Correspondent” of that journal, resident in St. Petersburg, 
was published, giving the Tsar’s peace proposals. As some of his 
Imperial Majesty’s items are rather in the rough, perhaps they 
may be reconsidered. At any rate, Mr. Punch (who is entirely in 
accord with the Emperor’s wish for peace) submits a few sugges- 
tions that may lead to an improvement in an exceedingly interest- 
ing document. 

1. As the Powers interested are not quite ready for any violent 
or radical change affecting the increase or decrease of armaments, 
the coming into operation of any provisions regulating the same 
may be deferred for some reasonable time—say a thousand years. 
If at the end of that period there should still be cause for disagree- 
ment, a further postponement may be arranged. Of course, any 
one power may be at liberty to adopt the proposals at once, but 
Russia would, in any event, reserve her liberty of action. 

2. The means of reducing a war budget fortunately presents no 
great difficulty. All that is necessary is a slate and sponge. The 
sum expended (in advance) might be written on the slate and then 
washed off with the sponge. This in the new War Game would be 
counted as one to the borrower and a loss to the lender. Russia 
would willingly act as a pioneer to show “ how the thing could be 
done” by borrowing of her neighbours (France for choice), and 
then wiping out the score, to her personal advantage. 

3. Annee weapons to be interdicted, and a return to pop-guns 
encouraged. Inventors to be prosecuted and confined in a prison 
(that Russia would willingly put at their disposal), and all their 
plans, &e., to be taken to St. ante bay for safe custody, with a 
view to preventing them being used to the disadvantage of the 
human race. Powder to remain where it is. Pink powder to be 
prohibited because this has had disastrous effects chez les femmes. 

4. Explosives of terrible force to be restricted. The distribution 
of orange-peel to be forbidden, as many accidents have occurred 
through carelessness on the part of the peelers. 
billets doux, and valentines of a sentimental character to be thrown 
from balloons, as these dangerous missives have been known to 


No love-letters, | 


cause great explosions in domestic households—when they have 
fallen into the hands of those for whom they were not originally 
intended. Crackers of all sorts (except those made in Russia for 
foreign consumption) to be regarded with suspicion. 

5. The use of submarine torpedo-boats or plungers, and any 
other similar engines of destruction, to be prohibited. All sailors 
will be required to wear life-belts, and will not be allowed to go to 
sea when ons is a chance of “dirty weather.” Plungers (from 
foreign countries) will be tolerated at baccarat in St. Petersburg on 
certain conditions, the main of which will be ample resources, 
habitual ill-luck, and no knowledge of the game. 

6. All the Powers to undertake not to construct vessels with 
rams. For the benefit of her neighbours, Russia will accept an ex. 
emption from this rule, so that she may keep abreast of modern 
scientific research. 

7. The Geneva Convention of 1864 to apply to navies as well as 
armies. Great Britain to commence the self-denying ordinance as 
an object lesson for the other Powers. The time for the others to 
master the details to be left to individual personal convenience. 

8. The revision of the declaration concerning the laws and cus. 
toms of war, elaborated in 1874 by the conference of Brussels, to 
be revised and referred back for revision. When the revision 
| (which remains unratitied to this day) has been again revised, then 
the ratification to await revision. The date of the final ratification 
| to follow as soon as convenient the date of these proposals coming 
into force. 

9. The offers of employment of arbitration to be accepted in 
principle. Should events assume a serious aspect between England 
and France, then all British vessels (by order of the Emperor of 
Russia) should be commanded by French Admirals. The crews of 
the said British vessels should voluntarily put themselves into 
irons, and only lend a hand when requested by the French sailors 
in cases of emergency, such as avoiding collision with a lighthouse, 
&ke. The French Admirals would then bring the British Fleet 
into a Russian port, and after the consumption of a “ grog ” drained 
in honour of the union between France and Russia, would proceed 
to Paris overland. During these pleasant proceedings, the Mar- 
seillaise and the Russian Imperial Hymn would be played alter- 
nately and incessantly. 

10. To carry the above proposal (9) into effect it is necessary that 
there should be an understanding as to its application. It is sug- 
gested that in the event of the slightest misunderstanding occurring, 
all British ships, from the men-o’-war to the fishing-smack or plea- 
sure rowing-boat, should be handed over to Russia for safe custody. 

11. To avoid unnecessary cause for international offence, all words 
of a misleading or insulting character to be removed from the series 
of European dictionaries. *‘* Rosbif,’’ “* Milord Smrru,” ** Froggies” 
(Frenchmen), ‘** Monsoos ”’ (any European other than a Briton), to 
be deemed obsolete. Russia to retain, with the consent of Mr. Punch 
(on the understanding that there is to be no tomfoolery with the 
columns devoted to advertisements), the privilege of *“ blacking 
out” anything she doesn’t like or understand. This concession is 
made on the distinct understanding that it is impossible to give 
brains to people born without them. 

2. And lastly, nothing touching the political relation of States, 
or the actual order of things as established by treaties, to be 
examined, Germany to retain Alsace and Lorraine, Russia to have 
all that she wishes, and France what she can get—subject to self- 
imposed inaction. Great Britain to agree to anything and every- 
thing on the understanding (backed up by her Army and Fleet) 
that all suggestions of the Tsar shall not be adopted until they 
have received the official sanction of His Puissant Majesty the 
King of Europe and the Emperor of the World, otherwise known 
as Mr. Punch. 








MAD QUESTIONS. 

(Possibly arranged by the Lunatic suggested by Mr. R——d K—-4.) 
| 1. WHEN was Australia discovered, and why were the natives 
called Austrians before it was inhabited ? 

2. Explain the composition of the Powers in special regard to 
the consumption of green cheese. 

3. Who was Jutrus Casar, and why did he eat oysters a 
Colchester after the battle of Hastings ? Pe 

4. Why is the earth supposed to be round when the British 
flag flies everywhere ? 

5. If a herring and a half costs three-halfpence, what should be 
the market price of half-a-dozen crocodiles and a hippopotamus? | 

6. Give your reasons (in blank verse) for supporting the candi- 
dature of the Mad Mullah for the Chancellorship of the Khartoum 

University. 

7. Why should the sands of the desert have a bearing upon the 
sugar industry ? 
| 8. Lastly, prove your insanity by declaring that you have neve 
| heard of Lord KircHENER. 


— al 











